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“ UNTO HIM ALL LIVE.” 
O Lorp of Life, where’er they be, 
Safe in thine own eternity, 

Our dead are living unto thee. 


All souls are thine, and, here or there, 
They rest within thy sheltering care ; 
One Providence alike they share. 


Thy word is true, thy ways are just ; 
Above the requiem, “‘ Dust to dust,” 
Shall rise our psalm of grateful trust. 


O happy they in God who rest, 
No more by fear and doubt oppressed ; 
Living or dying, they are blest. 

—F. L. Hosmer. 


THE MINISTRY IN THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS: 


Ar first sight the ministry would seem to be a sub- 
ject which it would be rash for a layman to enter 
upon, and one that could only be dealt with properly 
by a minister or elder of recognized experience. But 
some thoughts have been with me at times that I am 
willing to submit to this Conference, believing as I do, 
that a subject is best understood by being viewed 
from different standpoints. 

The testimony of Friends concerning a free Gos- 
pel ministry is a valuable one,—among the most val- 
uable which this peculiar people have given to the 
world. The testimony against a paid ministry has 
been one of the chief testimonies of the Society since 
its rise. To my mind it is a vital one, filled with the 
deep religious concern which gave birth to the Soci- 
ety. The abuses of Christianity which have pre- 
vailed in the religious world from the earliest times, 
could scarcely have existed under the system of a 
free Gospel ministry. And yet, notwithstanding 
this testimony of Friends, faithfully maintained for 
more than two hundred years, the system of a paid 
ministry has not lessened, but on the contrary has 
increased, and is increasing. Its ministers are num- 
bered by thousands, belonging to all sects excepting 
our own. It can scarcely be denied that the great 
majority are worthy, God-tearing men, devoted to the 
service of God and their fellow-men, not alone in 
their public ministrations, but in visiting the sick, 
and in exercising supervision,—no doubt oftentimes 
most healthful,—over the households of their con- 
gregations. My own judgment is that the ministers 
of the American Church are a potent influence for 
good in the community, and while as Friends and be- 
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lievers in a free Gospel ministry we cannot admit the 
idea of a professional ministry that serves for pay, 
we must, nevertheless, concede the faithfulness to re- 
ligious service, and the immense power for good that 
the Church under its wonderful organization exerts 
upon the community and the world at large. Be- 
lieving this, I do not undervalue a system which, 
while radically different from that in which I believe, 
has accomplished so much of good for mankind. On 
the contrary I freely admit the good which is being 
wrought, and concede the power of this organization 
which the Church possesses; which organization 
would be scarcely possible under any other system 
than that which exists under a paid ministry. The 
idea of a ministry other than a free one, a ministry 
paid for as a lawyer’s plea, and required at set times 
and seasons, is not an acceptabie one to me. It 
would appear that it must necessarily, at times, at 
least, partake of the nature of intellectual effort alone, 
and be lacking in that spiritual unction which as 
Friends we claim to be the sole anointing of every 
true minister of Christ. I do not judge men. It is 
the system only, which I am considering. I fully ad- 
mit and believe that many a Heavenly-inspired ser- 
mon has been carefully prepared, read from manu- 
script, and has reached the witness in many hearts. 
But when a minister is required to preach two or 
three times every week at stated hours, there must 
necessarily be times when the effort is purely intel- 
lectual, and devoid of the power of the spirit which 
cannot be obtained by seeking and reaching after, 
but must be quietly waited for untilit descends upon 
the chosen ones at the appointed times. 

But, on the other hand, this call to preach the 
Gospel need not be always immediate. I think 
Friends have sometimes erred in their views of the 
manner and effect of inspiration. Many of them 
have believed that it invariably clothes the mind of 
the chosen instrument only at the time of speech, 
putting into the mind not only the thought, but the 
mode of expression. This surely can be so only ina 
limited sense, for every such message bears the intel- 
lectual impress of the messenger. If he be a person 
of cultivation and fluent speech, the message is usu- 
ally delivered with fluency and correctness. If, on 
the contrary, the instrument chosen is illiterate and 
uncultivated, the message comes to us with such an 
impress. It must be, then, that not the words, but 
the message, is impressed upon the soul of the mes- 
senger, who conveys it as best he may with such in- 
tellectual and physical power as he has at command. 

And this leads to another branch of the subject. 
Without any desire to be unduly critical, but in the 
endeavor to frankly deal with this broad subject, I 
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would express such thoughts as I have, concerning 
the building up of a really effective Gospel ministry 
in our Society. Would it not appear to be the sol- 
emn duty of every properly qualified minister who 
feels himself commissioned from on high to convey a 
message to his fellows, to endeavor to convey said 
message in the best and most effective manner possi- 
ble, so that it may be filled with power to accomplish 
its purpose? To me it appears that an individual 
resting under the fearful conviction that he was com- 
missioned to preach the Gospel, would be under a 
conviction only less solemn, that it was his duty to 
seek the most effective method of expression, in or- 
der to accomplish the desired result in the most ef- 
fective way. But with all respect and veneration 
for the fathers and mothers of our faith, is it not a 
fact that the messages they have had to convey have 
oftentimes been partially shorn of their strength, 
lessened in their deserved effectiveness, by causes the 
remedy for which was in their own hands? Have 
not we of middle age many times listened to sermons 
which we believed to be rightly based, and the result 
of inspiration, which nevertheless, partially, at least, 
failed of their purpose, because the language chosen 
was most inapt, or that which is more frequent, the 
conimunication lengthened to such a degree as to be 
very hard to bear; causing us before the close to lose 
sight of the concern which the minister may have 
livingly introduced at the outset. When the mes- 
sage has been delivered deliberately and fully, should 
not the rightly qualified minister feel it a solemn 
duty to take his seat, and not by quite needless repe- 
tition, perhaps undo the good already done? I would 
not be too critical, but to my mind, herein lies the 
weakness of the ministry of our Society,—too great a 
disregard of such intellectual helps as are easily at- 
tainable, and a disregard or forgetfulness of the 
rights of hearers. As men and women advance in 
life the tendency to unduly extend speech oftentimes 
increases, and this extension of expression undoubt- 
edly weakens the testimony which might have been, 
under proper conditions, full of life and value to the 
hearer. I can see no valid objection to a certain 
preparation for the service, even so far as a thought- 
ful consideration of the best method of the presenta- 
tion of the testimony, which has been spiritually im- 
pressed upon the soul of the messenger. 

I know well that Friends,in a natural reaction 
from the theological training of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, have always distrusted any such preparation, 
and so far as intellectual training for the ministry is 
concerned I am quite in accord with the testimony of 
our Society. But I sincerely believe that the ministry 
would be more valuable, fuller of life and of power, 
more fruitful of results, if greater care were taken in 
the proper expression of the living concern, which 
evidently oftentimes clothes the mind of the speaker, 
and should with equal solemnity cover the spirits of 
the hearers. 

Again, as to inspiration, we who are Friends 
from conviction believe that the Divine spirit com- 
munes with the soul of man as surely now as in 
times past. But is it only at sudden moments when 
opportunity for speech arises in our meetings? 
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Does not the Divine communing, that introversion 
of soul in which the spirit of man is operated on by 
the Divine spirit, occur at other times—in the silence 
of the night, in our own homes, and in all quiet sea- 
sons ; whether in the company of others in our relig- 
ious gatherings, or in the solitude of our own cham- 
bers? Cannot the soul of any divinely commis- 
sioned messenger be touched with the “ live coal” of 
the message at any such time, and at a suitable sub- 
sequent time, convey it to those for whom it is meant, 
with such strength and ability as he may possess? 
It would appear to be the bounden duty of every sin- 
cere follower of Christ, to present the message given 
to him, not perhaps with “enticing words of man’s 
wisdom,” but with simplicity and directness, such as 
he may be capable of attaining by proper care and 
effort, and with a due appreciation of the solemn im- 
portance of his position as a religious teacher of the 
people. I hold that it should be the concern of every 
one who feels himself commissioned to preach the 
gospel, to do so simply, plainly, and with proper 
brevity,—delivering the message fully, but when it is 
delivered, not to dwell upon it with tiresome and 
weakening repetition. The call to public ministra- 
tion is a solemn one, and he who feels the solemn 
call should be under an equal responsibility to cease 
speech when his duty has been performed. I believe 
if this responsibility were more generally felt among 
our ministers, their ministry would be more effective, 
and the Society a greater power in the religious world. 

It might be well to inquire, is there not a danger 
in the habit of preaching? that is, ifa man or woman 
be a recognized minister and is looked to, in a sense, 
to conduct the services of the meeting, is there not a 
danger that from the force of habit he or she will en- 
ter upon expression without the Divine command ? 
This danger undoubtedly exists, and should be re- 
garded by every winister as a temptation to be 
prayerfully striven against and steadfastly put aside. 

Again, there can be no doubt that one weakness 
of our meetings is the opportunity afforded to per- 
sons of smooth and facile speech to vent their views. 
This purely intellectual discussion (I do not include 
in this the expressions of weak and half-crazy en- 
thusiasts) is not religion, and it has no proper place 
in our religious meetings, which are meant to be, and 
should be, silent gatherings, except as the silence is 
broken by those upon whom the command is laid to 
preach the gospel. All intellectual and merely moral 
discourse has no proper place in such religious gath- 
erings, and should not be encouraged. 

I have thus endeavored to put together, though 
most imperfectly, 1 am aware, thoughts that have 
often been with me, as I have sat under the ministry 
of our religious meetings. With all the shortcom- 
ings, inseparable perhaps from the nature of such an 
organization, I love the simplicity of our ministry, 
and I am far from wishing to impair that simplicity ; 
but I would that its effectiveness could be strength- 
ened, that it might be a greater power in the relig- 
ious world, holding our own members, and drawing 
others to the simple and beautiful faith of the 
Friends. 

I remember in my childhood hearing Samuel Com- 
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fort say that it was better for a minister to bear hisown 
burden rather than to burden the minds of so many 
hundreds. I conceive there is food for thought in this 
quaint remark, and that ministers in following their 
call should be equally mindful not to exceed it, but un- 
der a solemn covering of the spirit, deliver their mes- 
sage, and when it is delivered seek the silence of the 
soul which is and should be the crown of all our assem- 
blies. It is in silence that we renew our strength, 
and this silence is the Heavenly atmosphere sur- 
rounding and imbuing the souls of those present, 
which souls are the soil where the seed of the min- 
istry should germinate and grow into enduring life. 


From “‘ The Forum” Magazine, New York. 


NO THEOLOGY AND NEW THEOLOGY. 


THERE are two movements in our time that are fre- 
quently confounded ; the one the No Theology move- 
ment, the other the New Theology movement. The 
one is represented by such men as Huxley, Spencer, 
Mill; the other by such men as Maurice, Erskine, 
Bushnell, Munger, Newman Smythe, and Henry 
Ward Beecher. Looking at these two thought move- 
ments from the outside, and not carefully consider- 
ing them, men think them to be in the same direc- 
tion, and leading to the same inevitable end. If, 
they say, you depart from the faiths of your fathers, 
you will end in the unfaith of the infidels. The 
prophets of the New Theology, they concede, have 
not yet reached that result ; partly because they are 
not logical, partly because they cannot wholly rid 
themselves of the influence of early training, partly 
because their sentiments and feelings are better than 
their heads. But they believe that he who begins 
by accepting the New Theology must end by accept- 
ing the No Theology; that Munger and Bushnell 
logically lead to Spencer and Huxley. One current, 
such alarmists think, bears all these boats upon its 
bosom, and the end is the same Niagara plunge into 
absolute infidelity. There is some apparent reason 
for this fear. It is at least natural to confound these 
two movements, since they both have the same ori- 
gin, spring from the same intellectual motive, result 
from the same intellectual unrest and discontent 
with the past. But I believe they seek not only dif- 
ferent but antipodal goals; that so far from being in 
spirit and direction the same, the New Theology is 
providentially the movement by which the No The- 
ology is to be more than contradicted—is to be turned 
into a different channel, and brought to a different 
issue. I wish in this paper to point out what these 
movements have in common, and to show also that 
they are movements in opposite directions. 
Philopophy assumes the unity of the universe, for 
if there be no unity of the universe there can be no 
philosophy. Science does not create systems any 
more than it creates phenomena. It observes phe- 
nomena, and it perceives their relation to each other, 
that is, the system to which they belong and of which 
each phenomenon is a part. In the one case as in the 
other, it discovers what already exists. To admit 
that there is no unity in the universe, is to concede 
that philosophy, that science, is impossible. To ad- 
mit that this unity is broken by exceptions, is to con- 
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cede that there is and can be no comprehensive and 
inclusive philosophy, and that its imperfections are 
due, not to the fragmentariness of our knowledge, 
but to the fragmentariness of life itself. It is to ad- 
mit that the universe is more or less chaos, with no 
spirit of God brooding on the face of the waters, no 
divine voice saying “ Let there be light.” Just in 
the measure in which we admit dualism, just in that 
measure we confess ourselves balked of our intellect- 
ual purpose, and confess that the necessary presup- 
position of all science and all philosophy is partially 
false. Nevertheless, our religious philosophy has 
been to a considerable extent dualistic. It has really, 
if not in terms, denied the unity of the universe. 
This denial finds its natural expression in the popu- 
lar phrases, “conflict of science with religion,” and 
“reconciliation of science with religion.” Alike the 
men who have believed that there is a conflict and 
those who have attempt a reconciliation, have, by 
their language, assumed that there are in the uni- 
verse two departments of life, distinct and separable, 
under different laws, working to different ends, and 
if not absolutely opposed the one to the other, at 
least wholly independent the one of the other. This 
dualism has found expression in popular thought, 
and especially in pulpit thought, in such verbal con- 
trasts as “science and religion,” “‘ nature and the su- 
pernatural,” “ order of nature and miracles,” “ reason 
and faith,” “ this world and the other world,” “ mat- 
ter and spirit,” “the human the divine.” We have 
been called on by theologians to tell them whether 
we accepted the testimony of science or of religion; 
we have been required to admit the supernatural in 
addition to nature; miracles have been treated as 
infractions of, or at least interventions in, the order 
of nature; we have been bidden to accept by faith 
what the reason could not accept; we have been 
called on to choose between this world and the other 
world ; if we served man we were regarded simply 
as philanthropists ; only as we served God were we 
counted truly religious. 

This dualism is abhorrent to philosophy. Philos- 
ophy will have none of it, can have none of it. If 
this dualism be real, philosophy is impossible, unless 
we are content to have two philosophies wholly in- 
dependent and sometimes incongruous. This is, in- 
deed, what some modern so-called thinkers would 
give us. Let the theologian, they say, keep to his 
theology, and the scientist to his science, and all will 
be well; if either invades the realm of the other, 
war is inevitable. But the realm of each is life, and 
neither will concede, or indeed if he bea true thinker 
can concede, that anything less than the whole uni- 
verse belongs to his thinking. The science of man 
must be a science of the whole man, or itis no true 
science; and the religion of man must be a religion 
of the whole man, or it is no true religion. The uni- 
verse cannot be divided into two universes, the one 
handed over to the scientist and the other to the 
theologian. This dualism in philosophy is as ab- 
horrent to the intellect, as that polytheism which is 
its necessary companion, was abhorrent to true rever- 
ence and faith. Science assumes the absolute reign 
of law; religion assumes the absolute reign of God. 
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To concede thata part of the universe is independent 
of law is destructive of science; to concede that a 
part of the universe is independent of God is de- 
structive of religion. The motto of the universe 
may be and is, E pluribus unum, but the unity that 
binds the many into one coherent and homogeneous 
system must be discovered, and neither science nor 
religion will relax its search until the end is accom- 
plished. Modern thought is attempting to secure 
this end by two very different processes; the one 
that of the No Theology, the other that of the New 
Theology. 

The No Theology secures the unity of the uni- 
verse by denying or ignoring all that is implied in 
the second of the phrases above quoted. It believes 
in science but not in religion, in nature but not in 
the supernatural, in an order of nature but not in 
miracles, in reason but not ip faith, in this world but 
not in the other, in matter but not in mind, in the 
human but not in the divine. The No Theology is 
not indeed always self-consistent, any more than the 
New Theology is always self-consistent. Sometimes 
it contents itself with denying a part and trying to 
retain a part—denies the miracles, but retains faith, 
denies the other world but retains spirit; but in ail 
such inconsistent unbelief it is entangled in the same 
dualism as before. The logical issue of the No The- 
ology is positivism—no supernatural, no miracles, no 
faith, no future life, no other object of love or rever- 
ence than Man spelt with a capital M. The New 


Theology secures the unity of the universe by a very 


different process, and conducts to a very different is- 
sue. All believers in the New Theology do not see 
clearly what the problem is. None of us pretend to 
have fully solved it. But all attempts at New Theol- 
ogy statements of miracles, inspiration, incarnation, 
atonement, regeneration, are attempts to restate the 
philosophy of religion in such a form as will show 
religion to be philosophical, and will preserve in our 
thought the unity of the universe by some better 
method than that of closing our eyes to a portion of 
its phenomena, which is the method of the No The- 
ology. The explanation, or rather the illustration, of 
this truth requires a little further amplification. 

We are coming, then, to regard man no longer as 
dual. It is true that, in speaking of him, we are com- 
pelled to use the language of dualism, and in study- 
ing him, to employ the conception of dualism. This 
is because substantially all our knowledge of his 
body is derived from observation, and all our knowl- 
edge of his spirit from consciousness. Our sources 
of knowledge are dual, and therefore we are com- 
pelled to use the dualistic formule in our thought 
and our language. But more and more those who 
have imbibed the spirit of the New Theology think 
of man, not as spirit and body mechanically joined 
together, but as one entity—a spirit tal ernacling in, 
and working through, a body as its material organ- 
ism. The New Theology revivalist no longer says to 
his auditors, “ You have immortal souls.” ‘They are 
immortal souls. The New Theology universalist no 
longer tells his congregation that when the body with 
its sins has dropped into the grave, the soul will rise 
pure to its Father. He knows nothing of a pure, 


white spirit in a body that has been given over to 
lust and appetite. So we no longer think of immor- 
tality as a future acquisition ; it is a present posses- 
sion. I am immortal; not,I shall be. We arenotso 
sure as we once were that we shall exist forever; we 
are surer than we ever were before that I, the true I, 
isa somewhat that pain does not touch and death 
cannot destroy. . . 

For the same reason, we no longer draw any sharp 
line between this world and the other world. We 
dismiss, as a part of the dualism of the past, the no- 
tion of a“ long and dreary sleep,” a fleshly resurrec- 
tion, and a great gap between the dying and the ris- 
ing again. Life is continuous; life is one; and death 
makes no break in it. The loss of an arm leaves the 
man unchanged ; the other arm is lost, he is still un- 
changed ; he falls, like John Carter, from a tree, and 
dislocates his neck, and lives for twenty years with 
no power of motion save in his head, but he is still 
Jobn Carter. Life goes on uninterrupted. The body 
drops into the grave and disintegrates altogether. 
Life still goes on uninterrupted. The dissolution of 
the whole body is no more than the dissolution of 
any part of it. The dogma that all hope of repent- 
ance necessarily ends at the grave, we banish into the 
lumber room that holds the other fragments of an 
abandoned dualism. As man goes out of our sight, 
such is he on the other side of the veil that hides 
him from us. The pupil is the same pupil in the 
next form that he was in this. Whether the prisoner 
who was marching with us yesterday is in the grade 
above or in the grade below us, is not for us to judge ; 
but he is the same man, and the same mercy and 
love are over him trying to reform and to redeem. 
It is by no accident that New Theology men, while 
many of them refuse to accept the Andover hypothe- 
sis, everywhere, by an unconscious agreement, also 
refuse to accept the unscriptural dogma of the decis- 
ive nature of this life’s probation for every man; for 
that dogma belongs to that dualism which insists on 
breaking life into two dissevered hemispheres, time 
and eternity, this world and the other world. We 
know no such severance. We are now in eternity ; 
this world and the other world are one. 

God and nature are not dual. We have aban- 
doned, or are abandoning, the carpenter conception 
of creation—the notion that God made the world as 
a builder makes a house. We are substituting for it 
the far grander conception of a God immanent in 
nature, and of nature as the thought, not the handi- 
work of God. We have cast away our childhood’s 
conception of a robed monarch, enthroned some- 
where in a central capital, and ruling the world by 
means of an angelic bureaucracy—a kind of infinite 
czar of a Russian universe. We think of him as we 
think of the soul in the body, omnipresent in all its 
parts. Our No Theology friends secure a unity of the 
universe by dispensing with God altogether, and sub- 
stituting for him laws and forces that sometimes, out 
of deference to a traditional reverence,they spell with 
capital initial letters. We believe, with the old He- 
brew psalmist, that all power belongs unto God ; that 
all force is in the last analysis in the will; that all 
so-called natural forces are the out-workings of the 














divine purposes; that all so-called natural laws are 
only habits of the divine activity. They are simply 
the way in which: God is accustomed to act. But 
this is pantheism, exclaims some frightened reader. 
If it were, we should not be alarmed. But it is not 
pantheism. That the All is God, is one philosophic 
conception ; that God is in the All, is another. If to 
believe that God is the All in All is pantheism, then 
Paul was a pantheist, and we are not afraid to be in 
his company. It is indeed the company of the elect 
thinkers of all ages and all religions. 

We, therefore, of logical necessity, have done for- 
ever with the distinction between nature and the su- 
pernatural. What men call the supernatural is but 
the spirit force in nature. Everything natural is su- 
pernatural ; everything supernatural is natural. We 
ourselves are not able to set aside the forces of na- 
ture, yet we are not bound by them in a helpless cap- 
tivity. They are instruments in our hands for work- 
ing out incredible results. There is nothing unphilo- 
sophical in the belief that there are other agencies 
higher than our own, in whose hands they also are 
instruments. There is something remarkably self- 
conceited in the calm assumption that such agencies 
cannot exist. Modern science has for its secret in 
the last analysis this, that God allows his children to 
use his powers as though they were their own. 
Their brain directs his muscles, and he permits it. 
For he is training them to be his children, and means 
them one day to be truly one with him. Of course, 
therefore, miracles are no violation of the order of 
nature. Such a violation would be on these princi- 
ples unthinkable ; it would be God violating his own 
nature. They are not interruptions to these laws, or 
exceptions to them, or interventions with them, such 
as an engineer makes when he reverses his engine, 
or a watch-maker when he sets and regulates his 
watch. They are the disclosures of a power higher 
than our own in the universe; as the spouting gey- 
sers are evidences of subterranean forces not well un- 
derstood. These witnesses were needed in an age 
that could not, at least did not, understand the 
greater evidence afforded by every sunrise and every 
spring. They are not needed now, when the scien- 
tific apostle whom traditional theology most dreads 
declares to us that “amid the mysteries which be- 
come the more mysterious the more they are thought 
about, there will remain the one absolute certainty 
that we are ever in the presence of an infinite and 
eternal Energy from which all things proceed ;” and 
when the literary apostle whom it most dreads finds 
its history abundant and convincing evidence of 
“a power, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness.” . 

Inspiration and revelation we no longer regard as 
exceptional and episodical phenomena. We do not 
wonder that men refuse to believe that God left all 
his children to grow up in ignorance of himself, ex- 
cept a “chosen race,” geographically confined to a 
province no larger than the State of Vermont. We 
believe that inspiration and revelation are universal 
phenomena; that God has not left himself without 
a@ witness.among any people ; that he has spoken in 
all lands, unveiled himself befor2 all peoples, brooded 
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all hearts. We believe that he spoke through Con- 
fucius, through Siddartha, through Socrates, through 
every prophet who has ever attempted to fill the 
minds and hearts of men with faith and hope and 
love. We welcome the evidences of a broader mercy 
that are afforded by such teachers as Max Miller, 
and such books as Charles L. Brace’s “ The Unknown 
God.” We doubt whether there has ever been a pa- 
gan people that has not had its Melchizedek. We 
wish to see foreign missions less polemical; to see 
them treat pagan philosophy less as a delusion of the 
devil, and more as a darkened vision of God and an 
imperfectly-autbenticated word of God. We desire 
to see them approach pagan peoples more in the 
spirit in which Paul approached the worshipers of 
an unknown god in the city of Athens. We accept 
the Bible as a standard, but not as the infallible, in- 
errant standard that our fathers thought it. It isnot 
less dear to us because it is more a literature; not 
less divine because more human; not less the word 
of God because the words of holy men of old. We 
see that nations have their characteristics as well as 
individuals ; we see that the genius of the Hebrew 
nation was for religion, as the genius of Greece was 
for art, of Rome for law, of England for commerce. 
We see in the Bible, ther, the best words of the holi- 
est prophets, of the most religious people, and these 
words sifted out by a process of natural selection from 
the literature of sixteen centuries; and we count 
this record of the inspired experiences of the in- 
spired prophets, of an inspired nation, a real stand- 
ard of ethical and spiritual truth, not the less sacred 
nor the less valuable because it was given to imper- 
fect men, interpreted by imperfect men, and trans- 
lated throngh the imperfect medium of human lan- 
guage, to us who imperfectly understand it. We be- 
lieve that all the apostles and prophets, no less than 
Paul, knew in part and prophesied in part; but none 
the less we accept as our guidance, their teaching. 
We count the Bible, not a substitute for thinking, 
but a stimulant to thought. We love it, but we do 
not idolize it. We believe that God has spoken and 
is speaking in many literatures; but in none so 
clearly as in the Bible, in which we rejoice for what 
it has done, is doing, and we believe will yet do, for 
the spiritual culture of the race. 

The New Theology is certainly also departing, has 
certainly departed, from the old dualistic conception 
of the incarnation, though it is not yet perhaps pre- 
pared to formulate a new conception. Medizval 
theology assumed an inherent and essential differ- 
ence between God and man. Clothing God in a 
body, throning and crowning him, localizing him, 
thus embodying all that is worst in anthropomor- 
phism, it yet, in its reaction against the anthropo- 
morphism of Greece and Rome, conceived of God as 
essentially different from man, not as truly imaged 
in him. So it built up a succession of mediators to 
fill the gap between the Father and his children—a 
Son to intercede with the Father, a Virgin Mary to 
intercede with the Son, saints to intercede with the 
Virgin Mary, and priests to intercede with the saints. 
This whole system depended and still depends, so 
far as it exists, on the dualistic conception of the 
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universe, which supposes two or more distinct classes 
of spiritual beings; generally at least three species 
were conceived—the divine, the angelic, and the hu- 
man. Now the Bible knows no such dualism. It 
represents man as made in the image of God; our 
hopes and fears, our joys and sorrows, our Joves and 
hates, in a word, our experiences, the glass in which 
wesee God darkly. It is true that the vision is often 
very dim, but it is an image of the Divine. The dif- 
ference between God and man—that is, the ideal 
man—is quantitative, not qualitative ; it isof degree, 
not of kind. God is ideal man, plus infinity ; ideal 
man is God, minus infinity. This conception of man- 
hood and of godhood—of God as the Father whose 
spiritual offspring we are, of man as a partaker of the 
Divine nature—gradually growing into the conscious- 
ness of the Christian church, is gradually expelling 
the old dualism and all that grew out of it. In Prot- 
estant theology, the Virgin Mary, the saints, the 
priests, have already gone. With them is going the 
medieval conception of Jesus Christ as God and 
man; not really an image of God, for God could not 
suffer ; not really a perfect model for man, for man 
cannot hope to be as God. In place of it is dawning 
a conception of Jesus Christ as God in man; the Di- 
vine spirit filling a human life with its presence and 
power, so that his life is a perfect type of what God 
means human character and life to be, so that his 
character is a perfect revelation of what God is, in 
the infinite and eternal sphere; a conception of Je- 
sus Christ, as God manifest in the flesh, as man in 
whom dwelt all the fullness of the godhead bodily ; 
a conception of Jesus Christ as God translated into 
terms of human experience. And this conception 
fits in with the conception we are gradually forming 
of the mystic, because spiritual, relationship between 
God and his children. This is a relationship of his 
indwelling. The “all things” that proceed from the 
infinite and eternal energy are not merely physical 
things; they are as well the spiritual experiences of 
man. There isa unity in life. Were there no unity 
there could be no science of man, no true history, no 
evolution of either individual or race, no coherence, 
no continuity. That unity is God, and all develop- 
ment of humanity is the development of the life of 
God in the soul of man. This is what we call reli- 
gion ; this is what Jesus called the kingdom of God, 
or the kingdom of heaven. 
not over man, but in man ; as he reigns, not over na- 


ture, but in nature. We begin dimly to see—it re- 


quires a clearer vision than mine to see it clearly,a 


more eloquent pen than mine to state it adequately 
—that the incarnation is not an isolated fact; that it 
is continuous and progressive; that Jesus Christ is 


dwelt in no other life before or since, but that he so 
dwelt in him that he might show us what we shall 


all become when he fills us with his presence and his | 


power, and we are one with Jesus Christ as Jesus 
Christ is one with the Father, and Paul’s inspired 
prayer is answered and we also are filled with all the 
fullness of God. Then, too, will be consummated all 
that we mean by atonement, when separation from 
God—the only dualism that philosophy can recog- 
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It is the reign of God, | 





nize, and that only to declare eternal war against it 
—is at an end, and God is at one with his children, 
not merely because of some enmity appeased or some 
penalty remitted, but because God and man are truly 
at one, man in God and God in man, in an eternal 
spiritual unity. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 19. 
FirtH MONTH 19, 1890. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—A voice came out of the cloud, saying, This ismy 
Son, my chosen, hear ye him.—Luke 9: 35. 
Read Luke 9: 28-36. 
Tue account of the Transfiguration is one of absorb- 
ing interest. The word tranefigure means “to 
change the appearance, or the form,” and as here 
used, it denotes the high spiritual condition of Jesus. 
This in a measure is the experience of every individ- 
ual, when some special revelation of the Divine will, 
some assurance of the immanence of the Holy Spirit, 
brings the soul into conscious intercourse with the 
Father of Spirit. Such seasons of special favor have 
been the privilege of the faithful servants of God in 
all ages of the world, and testimony to these experi- 
ences is not wanting in the church to-day. Every 
true disciple knows of seasons when it might be 
said “it is good for us to be here,” and has felt the 
longing desire to have the heavenly vision continue. 
But it is now as it was then. We can only have 


glimpses of this exaltation, while we are surrounded, 
and to an extent absorbed, in the things of the earth. 


These must have our thought and our care, and while 
they are made secondary in all our considerations of 
duty, we will realize the promise contained in the 
words of Jesus, “ Seek first the kingdom of God, and 
his righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 

Took Peter, James, and John. These were the three 
who, on the occasion of the great “ draught of fishes,” 
which was the subject of a lesson in the last quarter, 
left their nets and their boats, and gave themselves to 
the gospel work. They were the close companions of 
Jesus from that time forth, and the most faithful and 
fearless of the apostles after his crucifixion. 

Went up into a mountain to pray. This was a fre- 
quent occurence, as we read that Jesus, usually after 
a day of great labor among the poor and suffering, re- 
tired to some solitary place, where he might be alone 
with his Heavenly Father. On this occasion it was 
probably one of the spurs of Mt. Hermon. 

As he prayed, etc. This is the result of all true 
prayer; the seeking soul goes, burdened with the 
weight that presses for relief, and when in the conde- 


| scending love of the Heavenly Father, the answer of 
the ideal man because God dwelt in him as he has | 


peace gives assurance of his favor, the burden is lifted 


| and glad rejoicing changes the “ fashion of the coun- 


tenance.” 


These talked with him. We can only understand this 


| as referring to the fact that there was communicated 


to Jesus a vision or revelation of what was before 
him,—that at this time he was brought to see how he 
would be rejected of the rulers of his people, and suf- 
fer death at their hands. 


Cloud overshadowed them, etc. This we may regard 















as an evidence of the Divine favor, which was given 
to Jesus to enable him to continue his work, although 
sensible that it would bring him persecution and the 
hatred of the Jewish church. 





THE TOPIC THOUGHT—DIVINE RECOGNITION. 

It is the presence of the Divine Spirit or the attri- 
bute cf Deity, that glorifies, and in this lesson it re- 
fers to that change in the appearance of Jesus by 
which the Divinity within him—the Christ—stood 
out so strongly and clearly that. all that was earthly 
was lost to view, and these favored disciples were 
permitted to see a glimpse of what his future glory 
was to be. 

They were also shown that the Law represented 
by Moses and the Prophets, by Elias, were also glo- 
fied, but their glory was not equal to that of the Christ. 

Whether we believe that they appeared as out- 
ward bodies that could be discerned by outward 
senses, or that it was a vivid impression made upon 
their spiritual natures (for we have spiritual senses 
just as surely as we have what are called the natural 
senses), it matters not to us. It was sufficient for the 
purpose for which it was given,—an evidence that he 
was the true Messiah, and that they were to “ hear 
him,”—for the authority was higher than the Lawand 
the Prophets (hitherto the objects of their greatest 
veneration), —an evidence which they were to treasure 
up against the day of their greatest need, when he 
should be crucified and taken from them as their bu- 
man comforter and teacher. 

Do we of to-day know nothing of this in our ex- 
perience? The transfiguration of Jesus took place 
when he had retired apart to pray and commune with 
his Heavenly Father, whose influence upon the 
Christ spirit which dwelt within the form of Jesus 
wrought this wondrous change. 

We have all read the beautiful poem telling how 
the slave saved the Church of St. Michael, and prob- 
ably the lives as well as the property of the assem- 
bled people, by climbing high up on the spire, 
whither no one else was willing to go, and by risking 
his life proving that be bad that within him which 
would make him Jay down his life for another. 

Why did the multitude, who but a few moments 
before would have spurned him from their feet, now 
unite to almost worship him? Was his skin less 
black, or his outward formchanged? No; but the 
spirit of Christ within him had been revealed to them, 
and they saw not his outward form. If he had done 
the deed to show his physical skill and endurance, 
men would have admired and nothing more,—per- 
haps have denounced his reckless daring. 

This shows us that the most lowly service may be 
dignified and glorified when the Christ spirit within 
us leads us to perform it “as unto the Lord.” When 
we have truly communed with God, it will always be 
made manifest in face and form and act. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The Transfiguration of Jesus is recorded by Mat- 
thew and Mark, both of whom differ from Luke as 
to the time. This may be explained by counting 
the day on which the conversations previously nar- 
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rated occurred, and the one mentioned by Luke as 
“about an eight day after.” 

The word transfigure does not denote a change 
of substance, but simply of its appearance. This 
helps us to understand the account, as we have 
perhaps all seen similar revelations in kind but not in 
degree, in persons under highy wrought conditions 
of mind either of spiritual exaltation or when in- 
finenced by uncontrollable passion. It is written of 
Stephen, the first martyr to the Christian faith, that 
his face was “as it had been an angel,” (Acts 6: 15). 
Moses, it is recorded, presented a similar appearance 
when he came down from Sinai, after the forty days 
of communion with God. 

To come to any understanding of these occur- 
rences, we must consider the circumstances which 
led thereto. Jesus had begun to realize the hatred 
and enmity which the leaders of the Jews felt to- 
wards him and to see that while the common people 
“heard him gladly ” the Scribes and Pharisees were 
his bitter enemies, and he foresaw only persecution 
and eventually the cross before him. 

It was a time of deep proving out of which as int he 
temptation of the wilderness he could not rise to the 
calm dignity of assured strength, except as he found 
that strength in communion with his Father. Leav- 
ing the other disciples to find rest and repose among 
his followers as the day drew to a close, taking the 
three who usually were his chosen companions and 
best understood hfm, they retired to a quiet, unfre- 
quented height near by, believed to be one of the 
spurs of Hermon,—Hermon whose beauties so often 
gave inspiration to Israel’s royal bard. Here,in the 
society of Peter, James, and John, all bowing before 
the invisible Presence whose help they so much 
needed, they were conscious of a Spiritual condition 
—a revelation of the continuity of the Divine purpose. 
They saw, that in the work which their Master and 
leader had come to do for the world, there was a con- 
tinuance of the same great purpose which made 
Moses the law-giver of his oppressed people, and 
opened the way for their emancipation and establish- 
ment as a nation, the same that had given from time 
to time the prophets, who in their work had pre- 
pared the way for that higher dispensation of ‘ Grace 
and Truth ” which Jesus the Christ, had been sent 
into the world to bear witness to. Such an insight 
into the Mission they had entered upon,—such a bap- 
tism into the holy covenant, between God and bis 
human children, was needed to prepare them to un- 
reservedly dedicate themselves to the carrying out of 
the Mission and as such the Transfiguration has its 
message to the Christian Church to-day. 


We speak with awed tenderness of our guardian 
angels; but have we not all had our guiding angels, 
who came to us in visible form, and, recognized or 
unknown, kept beside us on our difficult path until 
they had done for us all that they could ?—Lucy 
Larcom. 





Let us not judge the motives of men ligittly. Such 
judgment belongeth only toGod. Rather let us judge 
ourselves always.—Selected, 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 10, 1890. 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 

As the spring matures and robes the earth in the 
wondrous beauty of her fresh foliage, our thoughts 
turn very naturally to the one large meeting that oc- 
curs with Philadelphia Friends at this pleasant sea- 
son. Looking towards it the concerned Friend is 
beset with many an anxious thought relative to the 
best welfare of our Religious Society, and moves for- 
ward with an upward look for Divine guidance, that 
the many subjects claiming our attention may be so 
lovingly and weightily considered as to result in an 
uplifting to all interested therein. To some who 
have long been as pillars in the Church, the call has 
been given within the year “to come up higher,” 
and their departure has increased ‘the feeling of re- 
sponsibility resting upon others, that they too may 
do their work as worthily, with as strong hopes and 
aspirations for good as characterized these departed 
ones. Not that their work is to be done in cur day, 
but that the true spirit of the Friend be kept alive 
and active, and with added light, be preserved in 
its purity. There will doubtless be many assembled 
who have not yet been touched with the feeling that 
makes them willing to share fully their responsibil- 
ity as Friends, but they love to gather to have their 
better emotions stirred by contact or counsel to 
All alike 
May no one permit it to 


greater usefulness and more perfect living. 
welcome the opportunity. 
be to them as of no account. 
As the mind of each is formed in a different 
mould, all will not be alike interested in the same 


subjects. Some enjoy most the religious service of 


the spoken Word; others enter with deep feeling | 


into the business affairs of the meeting; some con- 
sider what we term “ the state of society,”—the read- 
ing and answering of the Queries,—monotonous and 
tiresome ; 
importance; but with all the Missions in the line 
of education, temperance, elevation of the colored 
people, First-day schools, etc., there is enough of va- 
riety to interest all. 


Let us, however, pause and consider the subject of 


our Queries. These relate to the conduct of our 
every-day lives and if, as Matthew Arnold has well 


said, * three-fourths of life is conduct,” we should not 


| our annual gathering will be crowned with peace. 


others, that this work is of paramount | 
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grudge the time given to its consideration, neither 
deem it irksome, for are not all the necessary acts of 
life of the same order? The eating and drinking and 
sleeping by which life is sustained, are constantly re- 
curring, yet we do not deem these monotonous! You 
may say these are pleasurable! So should the com- 
templation of the best methods of conducting our 
lives be a most earnest and pléasureable duty! You 
may say still that you prefer the religious services to 
the business meetings. Let us quote again from Arnold. 
He says: “ the object of religion is conduct. . 
Conduct is the simplest thing in the world. That is to 
say, itis the simplest thing in the world as far as under- 
standing is concerned ; as regards doing it is the hardest 
thing in the world. The true meaning of 
religion is not simply morality, but morality touched by 
emotion. And this new elevation and inspiration of 
morality is well marked by the word ‘ righteousness.’ 
Conduct is the word of common life, morality is the 
word of philosophical disquisition, righteousness is 
the word of religion.” Here we have it made plain 
for us, and let us not be impatient, but rather let us 
enjoy with an earnest desire to improve the state of 
our society touching our conduct, for it is indeed re- 
ligiously important. 

It is true that we need some modification of our 
rules. Every age has its own needs and the spirit of 
our Queries admits of new thought as new occasions 
occur, and we should embrace this till the time is 
fully ripe for a revision of our code, which some 
think is fast approaching, if not already here. 

Assembling together for the advancement of our 
own heritage, yet not unmindful of the “ fields white 
unto harvest” beyond our borders, let us bear and 
forbear one with another, counting each one account- 
able for his own gift, preserving that love for our 
neighbor which is the priceless legacy bestowed upon 
us by the Master we profess to serve. Then shall 
there be an observance of conduct, touched upon 
with an emotion that all can claim as religious, and 


DEATHS. 

ATHERTON.—Fourth month 25th, 1890, Ann Atherton, 
widow of the late Nathan Atherton, Sen., aged about 98 
years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia held at Spruce street. 

BARTLETT.—Near Easton, Md., Fourth month 29, 
1890, John Woodall, son of John C. and Matilda J. Bartlett, 
in the 19th year of his age. 

CARPENTER.—At Sing Sing, N. Y., Fourth month 20, 
1890, Mary H., widow of David R. Carpenter, in the 89th 
year of her age; a valued member of Chappaqua Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


DOLTON.—At her late residence, near Somerton, Phila- 


| delphia, Fourth month 29th, 1890, Phebe T., wife of Rich- 


ard L. Dolton, in her 34th year; also Hannah K., infant 
daughter of Richard L. and the late Phebe T. Dolton. 








JAMES.—At the home of her cousin Anna James, in 
West Chester, Pa., on Fifth month Ist, 1890, Hannah James, 
aged 60 years. An earnest, true woman, she performed with 
humility and faithfulness the service nearest to her. For 
many years she was a diligent and valued officer in the 
West Chester First-day School, and she has left behind her 
pleasant memories of one who obeyed the call of duty as 
the voice of God to her soul, passing onward, we doubt not, 
to receive the reward of an obedient life. 

REEVES.—Fourth month 28th, 1890, at Old Point Com- 
fort, Va., after a brief illness, Louisa, daughter of the late 
Joel and Sarah Reeves, of Philadelphia. 

TYSON.—Fourth month 28th, 1890, Mary E., daughter 
of the late Edwin and Ellen Tyson, aged 45 years. Inter- 
ment from Abington Meeting, Pa. 

WEST.—At the residence of her son, William West, 
King of Prussia, Pa., suddenly, Fourth month 30th, 1890, 
Sarah, widow of Caleb D. West, in her 85th year; an elder 
of the Valley Preparative, and Radnor Monthly Meeting. 

WHITNEY.—At Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Third month 
30th, 1890, Sally Ann, widow of the late James Whitney, 
aged 83 years; amember of Oswego Monthly Meeting. 

WRYE.—At her home in Grampian Hills, Clearfield 
Co., Pa., on the 30th of the Fourth month, 1890, Mary A., 
wife of Isaac D. Wrye, and daughter of Nathan and Ann 
Moore, of consumption, in the 26th year of her age; a 
member of the West Branch Monthly Meeting. 

When our loved ones are called from this life, it seems 
fitting to survivors to ponder on their virtues, and this 
may be a solace, and an incentive to press on in our efforts 
towards a higher life. N. M. 


CHARLES KIRK. 

Some very fitting tributes to the memory and worth of 
our dear friend have appeared in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL and while accepting the thought of Whittier 
that the departed “ Live on Earth in thought and deed as 
truly as in his Heaven; ” still with grateful appreciation 
we love to speak of the qualities which have imparted 
strength and comfort, however assured the good influence of 
their lives is still felt in our midst. There wasa special tal- 
ent entrusted to our brother which was faithfully improved, 
that of eldership in the church! Possessing the spirit of dis- 
cernment, he was quick to recognize a gift in the ministry, 
and where the word of caution or encouragement was most 
needed ; also to see what might have a depressing or hin- 
dering influence upon sensitjve minds, even before the indi- 
vidual was fully aware of the cause. With this genuine 
sympathy and love for those exercised in the ministry, his 
deep interest in the welfare of our religious Society, and for 
the promotion of truth, he was enabled to perfurm his duty 
without in the least weakening the tie of friendship, but 
rather strengthening the bond of grateful love. We may 
not beable to fully estimate the benefit accruing from such 
an eldership,—those who are not only appointed but an- 
ointed for the work. We frequently hear allusions made 
to the comparatively few ministers in our Society, also crit- 
icisms of those we have, relating to manner or matter— 
might it not be different if we had more elders as faithful 
and qualified for the service as Charles Kirk ? 

ey 


Discipline gives the man the use of his powers. 
It almost creates them. It is of infinite importance 
and is the fundamental necessity in all true educa- 
tion. Enthusiasm sets the powers in motion and fires 
the soul with the love of knowledge and carries the 
man forward as on joyful wings.—Timothy Dwight. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
BRIEF REMINISCENCES. 


As the time for the assembling of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting draws near, it probably revives in many of 
the older members of that body treasured memories 
of the past. Of the following incidents two are fresh 
in the remembrance of the writer, and the third one 
was related to him recently by a woman Friend who 
was present at the time of its occurrence. 

It was not far from forty years ago when the Men’s 
Yearly Meeting was deliberating on the answers to 
the Sixth Query, and much concern had been ex- 
pressed on the subject of hireling ministry, that a 
Friend arose from his seat near the middle of the 
house (Green street meeting-house), and expressed 
himself nearly as follows: “ The hireling ministry 
that we have most to fear from, is that within our 
own borders ; a ministry that is paid for not with gold 
and silver, but with popularity and friendship.” The 
clear sonorous voice of the speaker, the admirable 
and forcible manner of delivery, and the manifest 
concern that had prompted the utterance, were calcu- 
lated to arrest the attention of even the indifferent, 
and to impress the meeting with the weight of the 
concern. It seemed comparable to a clap of thunder 
on a sultry summer day. The person who delivered 
this short but powerful testimony was John J. White. 

A few years later than this, in the new meeting- 
house, the upper gallery was filled with those who 
were alive to the interests of the Society, and who 
stood as watchmen on the walls, to guard against in- 
novations. Henry W. Ridgway was then in his 
prime, and was noted for his clear articulation and 
sententious utterance. He could say just what he in- 
tended to, and that without circumlocution. On the 
occasion referred to, a man in the body of the house 
had spoken at considerable length, and evidently to 
the weariness of many who felt that the meeting was 
becoming unsettled. At this juncture Henry arose 
and delivered in substance this laconic communica- 
tion : “There are probably many now present who 
are rarely seen at their small mid-week meetings at 
home. I, for one, am glad that they are here. They 
may gain some good; and if so it is well that they 
are with us; but 1 do think it behooves them to be 
modest about occupying the time of the meeting.” 

On a certain occasion in the women’s meeting, a 
stirring appeal was made to the young to give their 
sentiments, and to assume the responsibility of trans- 
acting the business, assuring them that they were 
more capable than were the aged ones, whose powers 
of mind, like those of body, were on the wane, and 
hence their perceptions were not so clear, nor their 
judgment so sound as was the case with the young wo- 
men. MaryS. Lippincott, who was clerk of the meet- 
ing, arose, and after expressing her appreciation of the 
sympathy and interest of the young people, alluded 
briefly to the Scriptural account of Israel when bless- 
ing his grandsons. “ Now the eyes of Israel were 
dim for age, so that he could not see,” and yet so clear 
were his spiritual perceptions that he could not be 
misled by the positions of the lads, but “ guiding his 
hands wittingly ” he placed Ephraim before Manas- 
seh and could not be swerved in his intent, or have 
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his hand turned in the contrary direction. This 

brief communication, and the kind spirit in which it 

was delivered, produced a quieting and salutary effect 

upon the meeting. a 
Plainfield, N. J., Fifth month 3. 





[We feel some uneasiness in printing these rem- | 


iniscences of our esteemed contributor, lest they 
should seem to be repressive of the spirit of inter- 
ested codperation now exhibited in a good measure 
by our younger members. There is no disposition, 
so far as we have observed, to set aside the old and 
tried heads of the meeting ; on the contrary, the So- 
ciety has had to utter its cry, so often, within a decade 
past, “ Your fathers, where are they? and the proph- 
ets, do they live forever?” that the voice of mourning 
for them has scarcely been stilled amongst us. It 
has been evident, from the losses which the Society 
has suffered, that its conduct must be taken up ina 
larger degree by those in the middle and younger 
walks of life, and the invitation has been given often, 
in our meetings, under a profound conviction of its 
necessity and propriety, (and by no means in a spirit 
of depreciation of the old, as would seem to. be sug- 
gested in the last incident narrated above), for these 
to come forward, in the right spirit, and bear the re- 
sponsibilities of their membership. The editors 
do not hesitate to say that they fully sympathise 
with this movement, and that they do not share in 
the feeling of apprehension which seems to be some- 
times entertained that those of our younger people 
who are concerned and interested in the Society’s 
business will “ remove the ancient land-marks,” or 
carry forward undue “ innovations.” 








Nor do we sympathise with that tradition,—never, | 


indeed, held in high esteem in our body of Friends, 


-—that in the conduct of the business of our meetings | 


there is an elect body of members who alonearecom- | 


petent to give shape tothe procedure, and who alone 
are to be regarded by the clerk. We believe, on the 
other hand, that the large freedom which we accord 
to speakers, though occasionally trespassed upon, to 
the weariness of the meeting, is in harmony with our 
broad and grand principle of Christian equality and 
fellowship, and that, as each member is permitted to 
give forth his views or his testimony, it will go for 
what it may be worth,—that which is good, however 
feebly and imperfectly expressed, finding its answer 
in the breast of the meeting, as given forth in the 
right spirit. Whatever may be the preference of 
some for such an order in the church assets some 
above others, creating if not a hierarchy, at least an 
elect body, we question the possibility of applying 
such a system long to a society whose cardinal prin- 
ciple is that of individual responsibility to the Su- 
preme Being. Such a principle levels distinctions and 
destroys hierarchies, under whatever name they may 
appear. 

The hope for the future of our Society lies in rais- 
ing up, now, a body of convinced young people, re- 
newing the life of the Society, and giving its vital 
principles and essential testimonies an intelligent 
and faithful support. Let us givethe movement to 
this end our encouragement, at every proper time, 
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not doubting that the sincere convictions of those who 
come forward early to the work,—as did so many in 
the older times,—will be in accord with the Spirit of 
Truth, and will do no violence to anything that is 
really precious in the structure of Quakerism.—Ebpt- 
TORS INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WISE AND FOOLISH “AGNOSTICISM.” 


An esteemed correspondent writes to me, concerning 
the subject of the philosophy of the “ Unknowable,” 
that “ there is a wise Agnosticism and a foolish one. 
The truth is so big, so vast, that we can see onlya 
portion of it.” I accept my friend’s suggestion in its 
substance, with entire readiness, because I fully agree 
with him as to the limitations of human knowledge. 
I have no such clearness of discernment, or strength 
of vision, as gives me confidence in looking far into 


| those questions which have in turn attracted and 


baffled the greatest minds. Necessarily, there is a 
vast field which is practically not knowable to us, 


| as we now are, and it is certainly both a right wisdom 


and a due humility not to pretend toa knowledge 
which is not granted us. But the doctrine of the 
Unknowable,—the foolish Agnosticism, as my friend 
terms it,—is very different from this. It stops when 


| the physical senses stop, and restricts knowledge to 


those things which can be measured, and weighed, 
and estimated, in the outward. Such a limitation 
destroys Christianity, and, as I believe, destroys the 
hope of the world. 

And I may add that I disown, for myself, any fel- 
lowship with the term Agnostic, and its derivatives. 
It was suggested by Prof. Huxley, twenty years ago, 
(1869), and has been sympatbetically adopted by pre- 
cisely that school of writers whose influence I have 
recently, in these pages, felt obliged to condemn. 
While, therefore, we should accept cordially the cau- 
tion extended not to profess a knowledge of that 
which has not yet been made known to us, I decline 
to call this humble but hopeful attitude “ Agnosti- 


| cism” of any kind. An agnostic, says the new Cen- 


| 





tury Dictionary, is “one of a class of thinkers who 
disclaim any knowledge of God, or of the ultimate 
nature of things. They hold that human knowledge 
is limited to experience, and that since the absolute 
and unconditioned, if it exists at all, cannot fall 
within experience, we have no right to assert any- 
thing whatever with regard to it.” With such a doc- 
trine I have no sympathy at all, and I therefore dis- 
own the possibility of an Agnosticism which is wise. 


H. M. J. 


THE hills are dearest which our childish feet 
Have climbed the earliest ; and the streams most sweet 
Are ever those at which our young lips drank, 
Stooped to their waters o’er the grassy bank : 
Midst the cold, dreary sea-watch, Home’s hearth-light, 
Shines round the helmsman plunging through the night ; 
And still, with inward eye, the traveler sees 
In close, dark, stranger streets, his native trees. 

—J. G. Whittier. 


“ My religion does not lie in opinion but in that 
which puts an end to opinion.”—Isaac Penington. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A VOICE FROM UTAH. 


Ir has been the writer’s fortune to be thrown lately 
with a young woman whose life is dedicated to teach- 
ing among the Mormons in Utah. She is an earnest 
Presbyterian of the Old School; is herself of Scotch 
descent, and by inheritance as well as by adoption 
a firm upholder of some of the stern, uncompromis- 
ing dogmas which belong chiefly to the Scotch cove- 
nanters of earlier days, and their strong, deep-run- 
ning faith. She is associated with an academy which 
contains some hundred and thirty pupils, the latter 
being largely descendants of the Mormons. Of 
course the christian families dwelling within reach, 
send their children. 

A letter to her from one of her former pupils, a 
young girl of nineteen, who now has a position in the 
Springville, Utah, post-office, says in substance much 
as follows: 

“Things grow worse and worse every day. 
Mother is completely disgusted with Mormonism 
and has gone back on the whole thing. A man thinks 
he has done a grand and noble thing to seal a wo- 
man to him, [the Mormon faith teaches that a single 
woman stands no chance of eternal life—her only 
hope for heaven is to be married] whether she is the 
second or the twenty-second of his wives. She does 
not even have to go to the Temple with him to be 
married any more; she can stay at home and put 
one foot in her wedding robe, while the ceremony 
is performed at the Temple without her. [These 
robes are of canton flannel, with designs in hearts 
and diamonds cut out of them across the chest, waist, 
and knees. The priests bless the designs and the 
robe is thus supposed to become holy.] After she is 
married she is just as likely as not to be turned out 
into the street to take care of herself and get her 
living any way she can. It is just horrible! There 
is Mr. ——, one of whose wives is very ill. He will 
not let her have a doctor, but says he can do all 
that is needed. He will not let ber have any medi- 
cine except the quack things he gets up for her him- 
self, and she is suffering dreadfully. He isa perfect 
brute. How I hate them all! You write to meso 
beautifully about being a christian. I should like to 
be one, and do something splendid, like Miss 
McN——, [teaching the feeble-minded at Elwyn,] 
instead of the useless sort of life I feel myself to be 
leading. But it is so hard to make astand for Christ. 
Not that I am afraid of the ridicule of my friends; 
but sometimes I think I am not fully converted yet. 


—— —— was here the other day. [A former school- | 
mate.] She has become a perfect infidel and doesn’t | 


believe in anything, not even in a God atall. I be- 
lieve she thinks we belong to the morkey tribe! It 
is so sad and dreadful.” [The girl referred to was 
perhaps the very brightest intellectually in the 
school at any time. ] 

The Mormons use the Bible, taking it in a deadly 
literal sense often, but making great display of their 
religiousness. They have added to it the Book of 
Mormon. The priests have all power, and the men 
who are in favor with them gain much in worldly 
advantages. The women are taught that it is wicked 





_ early records. John Scarborough, who settled in 
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to presume to think for themselves, so the more 
pious they are, the more devoted are they to Mor- 
monism, and the more they try to believe it is the 
one only religion worth following. 

Outsiders who belong to no particular church are 
so repelled by the excessive religiousness that is ac- 
companied by such abuses as are common, that they 
fly to the other extreme and decry all religion. 
Hence the Utah communities are very far from 
Christian, and principle, among those in power, is at 
alow ebb. The writer of the letter quoted, is de- 
scended from Mormon grandparents on both sides. 
Her father, it appears, still clings to the “ faith,” but 
not her mother. 

After the recipient of the letter had given me 
word sketches of some of her yupils and their family 
life, I could but say: 

“If you worked for results I should think your 
work must be terribly discouraging.” 

“*Tf we worked for results’ it certainly would 
be,” was her reply. 

But though she was by no means a Friend, and 
there were many points upon which we could not 
agree, I could but admire the courage with which she 
had left her family and friends to teach the gospel, as 
she understood it, in so godless a spot, so far from 
home. The world cries out for the need of such peo- 
ple at all times. If we do not follow their example, 
at least let us encourage and assist them by every 
means in our power; for the blessing of Heaven 
rests surely upon unselfish devotion to the needs of 
humanity. 

“ He that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 

A. L. D. 
THE INDIANS AND THE FIRST SETTLERS 

OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I NorTIcED, in the article by “H.M. J.” on the 26th 
inst., the expression, in relation to the Indians, that 
they “fed Richard Townsend,” etc. I should be 
obliged for a clue to this presumably historical inci- 
dent. A.S. 





In his Narrative describing his removal to Penn- 
sylvania (1682), Richard Townsend, who came from 
England with William Penn, in the Welcome, and set- 
tled first on Chester creek in (now) Delaware county, 


| says: “ At our arrival we found it a wilderness ; the 


chief inhabitants were Indians, and some Swedes ; 
who received us in a friendly manner: and though 
there was a great number of us, the good hand of 
Providence was seen in a particular manner, in that 


| provisions were found for us, by the Swedes and In- 


dians at very reasonable rates. And, as our 
worthy Proprietor treated the Indians with extraor- 
dinary humanity they became very civil and loving 
to us, and brought in abundance of venison. As, in 
other countries, the Indians were exasperated by hard 
treatment, which hath been the foundation of much 
bloodshed, so the contrary treatment here hath pro- 
duced their love and affection.” 

But there are a number of such examples in the 
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Middletown, Bucks county, was another whom the 
Indians helped. The account (Proud’s History, Vol. 
I., p. 223) says: “ The Indians were remarkably kind, 
and very assistant to them, in divers respects, fre- 
quently supplying them with such food as they could 
spare.” And John Scarborough (who returned to 
London and died there), laid upon his son John, 


(who remained here) a “ strict charge when it should 
be in his power, to be kind to the poor Indians, for 
the favors he had received from them: which his son 
faithfully observed.” 

Of John Chapman, who settled at Wrightstown 
Bucks county, it is said: “ At this time Chapman’s 
place was the furthest back, in the woods, of any 
English settlement; and the Indians, being then nu- 
merous, much frequented his house, in great com- 
panies, and were very kind to him and his family, as 
well as to those who came after him; often supplying 
them with corn and other provisions ; which in those 
early times, more especially in that part of the coun- 
try, were very scarce and hard to be procured. 
Abraham and Joseph Chapman [twin sons of John] 
when boys about nine or ten years old, going out one 
evening to seek their cattle, met an Indian in the 
woods, who told them to go back else they would be 
lost. Soon after this they took his advice, and went 
back ; but it was within night before they got home, 
where they found the Indian; who being careful lest 
they should lose themselves, had repaired thither to 
see. And their parents about that time going to the 
Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia, and leaving a young 
family at home, the Indians came every day to see if 
anything was amiss among them. Such, in many in- 
stances, was the kind treatment and behavior of the 
natives, or aborigines, of this country, to the English, 
in their early settlement of it.” 

Dr. D. G. Brinton, in his volume on “ The Lenape 
and Their Legends,” says: “ The fact that for more 
than forty years after the founding of Penn’s colony 
there was not a single murder committed on a settler 
by an Indian, itself speaks volumes for their self- 
control and moral character. So far from seeking 
quarrels with the whites they extended them friendly 
aid and comfort. The records of my own family 
furnish an example of this. My ancestor, William 
Brinton, arrived in the fall of 1684, and, with his wife 
and children, immediately took possession of a grant 
in the unbroken wilderness, about twenty miles from 
Philadelphia. A severe winter set in: their food 
supply was exhausted, and they would probably have 
perished but for the assistance of some neighboring 
lodges of Lenape, who provided them with food and 
shelter. It is therefore a debt of gratitude which I 
owe to this nation to gather its legends, its language, 
and its memories.” 


Ler good men push and elbow each other as they 
may during their earthly march, all will be peace 
among them when the honorable array of their pro- 
cession shall tread on heavenly ground. . . . How 
many who have deemed themselves antagonists will 
smile hereafter, and perceive that, in unconscious 
brotherhood, they were helping to bind the self-same 
sheaf! 















AN ADDRESS TO CONFECTIONERS AND 
HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Tue manifest temptations that surround the youth on 
every side, call for an earnest appeal to those upon 
whom rest a grave responsibility. With the hope of 
diminishing these temptations we would address a 
kindly word to Housekeepers and Confectioners, 
hoping thus to elicit their aid in a great and import- 
ant work. We believe, with abundant testimony to 
base our conclusions upon, that there is no more 
thorough way of cultivating the taste for alcoholic 
drinks in children than by putting it in food and con- 
fectionery. The candy drop or rock and rye so often 
found in the children’s pockets, or the wine-jelly, ice 
cream, and cake so relished at an evening’s entertain- 
ment, show clearly the appetite that is often latent in 
many ready to be called into action; and the candied 
cigarettes so frequently seen in the mouths of little 
boys, prepare them for a habit that is all too powerful 
in its work of demoralizing the manhood of our na- 
tion. “ Abstain from all appearance of evil,” is a 
maxim ever to be remembered. 

We cannot know how many have struggled, hoping 
they had conquered the inherited or acquired appe- 
tite, when the indulgence in these luxuries, which 
should be harmless, has brought back the desire with 
irresistible power till sadly they have fallen into the 
whirlpool of intemperance. An appetite is not un- 
frequently acquired at the family table by the wine 
sauces and jellies, the pies and cakes seasoned with 
alcohol ; thus does the mother sow the seed of her 
own sorrow. 

Science tells us that each drop taken into the 
stomach does its own work by preparing for another 
until the demand is great, and the power of self-con- 
trol is destroyed. There must be a cause for the con- 
stant complaint of intemperate cooks: inquire of 
them why they drink? Many will tell you they 
learned it when seasoning food in their employers’ 
kitchens, and the constant use keeps the taste so 
alive they have not the power to resist. 

A physician prominently connected with a Life 
Insurance Company in a neighboring State, makes a 
statement: “that of 623 moderate and immoderate 
drinkers with whom I have conversed, 337 tell me 
they acquired the desire for wine and other alcoholic 
poisons by their use in articles of diet, and in social 
circles where it was dealt out by friends, 25 per cent. 
were made drunkards by the use of it in articles of 
food.” With such testimony and the evidences of 
truth borne upon these statements, shall we not 
pause and reflect? Especially so, as itis well known 
there is no need of such seasoning. It only serves a 
depraved and dangerous appetite. Need we ask you 
to unite in discarding its use? 

You, as confectioners, will find the demand to de- 
crease, and while pursuing a good and conscientious 
business, there will be peace in the realization that 
you are not lending your aid to ruin many of the 
brightest and best of our land. 

Approved by the Committee on Temperance and 
Intoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Fifteenth and Race streets, 
First month 27, 1890. Henry T. Cuxp, Clerk. 














NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuts was held as ‘usual in the Fourth month at Brooklyn 
Long Island. The Select Meeting convened on the after- 
noon of Sixth-day, the 25th ult.,. with a good attendance of 
the Ministers and Elders who compose that body. Several 
members of the Select Meeting of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting were present. The answers to the.Queries showed 
a general compliance with the several requirements, and a 
concern to be watchful and consistent in life and conversa- 
tion. The exhortations handed forth were close and search- 
jng, giving evidence of living interest in the preservation 
and perpetuation of the vital principles and testimonies of 
the Society. 

Seventh-day was wet and unfavorable, but near the hour 
for public worship the audience room of the Brooklyn meet- 
ing-house was very well filled on the women’s side ; for the 
absence of so many of the brethren the press of worldly 
cares must be taken into account, and the increasing diffi- 
culty of leaving their business during business hours. 

The pregnant thought of the testimonies borne on 
this occasion, was the duty of faithful observance of the 
rules laid down in our excellent Discipline for the govern- 
ment of our lives in the several relations we sustain towards 
the Church and the world at large,—that in the fulfilling of 
these wholesome regulations, it be not in a lifeless conform- 
ity to the letter of the requirement, but that we seek after 
the higher spiritual significance that fits and qualifies for 
the duties and responsibilities of the day and age in which 
we are now living. 

In the after meeting the usual routine business was 
transacted. Two slight changes in the Book of Discipline 
were proposed, but Friends not being prepared to act upon 
them they were postponed to a future meeting. Represen- 
tatives to the approaching Yearly Meeting were appointed, 
and the meeting concluded. 

As the New York branch of the Philanthropic Union 
was to hold a meeting in the afternoon at the same place, 
dinner was served in the school rooms, which are on the 
ground floor of the building, and near the hour of 3 o’clock 
the company, most of whom had remained, reassembled. 
Reports from the several committees on Temperance, Arbi- 
tration, Penal Institutions, and the Education of the Colored 
People of the South, were presented, read, and considered. 

They gave a satisfactory statement of the work under- 
taken and evinced much earnest labor along most of the 
lines of service that engage the attention of the Union. 

The great need of funds to pay the teachers of the Aiken 
(8S. C.) School, was pressed upon the consideration of those 
present, who were urged todo whatever lay in their power 
to meet the difficulty. From the balance remaining in the 
hands of the Committee, one hundred dollars was appropri- 
ated, and directed to be forwarded at once. 

A Committee was appointed to prepare a report of the 
work for the past year to be laid before the Yearly Meeting. 
Much interest was manifested in the various subjects pre- 
sented for consideration. The work of the Union com- 
mends itself to favorable notice as a way in which Friends 
asa body can labor together with every hope of success. 

R. 


FRIENDS’ CIRCLEIN LITTLE BRITAIN M. M. 
PROMPTED by a desire to unite more closely our social and 
religious interests, and to increase the knowledge of the 
views and principles of our society, a Circle was organized 
within Little Britain Monthly Meeting in First month last. 
At our last meeting, held at the home of James Wood, it 
was thought best to suspend the meetings during the ses- 
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sions of the First-day schools, and the next meeting 
will be held early in Tenth month next. 

Our exercises consisted of readings from the Bible, the 
Book of Discipline, Essays of John J. Cornell, and other 
selected and original matter, questions, etc., and were very 
interesting and instructive. We trust that the young were 
aided in their quest for knowledge, and that the older have 
come to realize that it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. 

In thus making the social a primary object in our meet- 
ings, all meet together on a common level, without that feel- 
ing of restraint which is felt by the young in our religious 
meetings. They were always ready to perform the work 
assigned them, and, as to the laborer comes the promised 
reward, doubtless their interest was increased by their par- 
ticipation and the consequent feeling that they had a duty 
to perform in making the meetings pleasant and profitable, 

The best of feeling prevailed, and the hope was ex- 
pressed that our meetings in future might continue on the 
same line. 

PHEBE L. CoaTEs, Secretary. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE judges of the orations submitted for the Magill Prizes 
for Sophomore and Freshman Oratory have chosen the fol- 
lowing speakers for the public contest: Gertrude Hutch- 
ings, of California; Josephine S. Beistle, Pennsylvania ; 
Laura M. Smith, of California; Henry McAllister, Jr., Col- 
orado; Mary L. Wolverton, of New Jersey, and Howard 
B. Green, New Jersey, from the class of ’92, and George H. 
Strout, Maine, and E. Pusey 
the class of ’93. 
peting orations. 


-assmore, of Maryland, from 
The Freshmen only submitted five com- 


—Louisa J. Roberts spoke at the First-day meeting and 
appeared in supplication. 

—Professor Benjamin Smith’s First-day afternoon class 
held its closing meeting last First-day after a very success- 
ful season. The last meeting was very interesting, Lydia 
H. Hall, Louisa J. Roberts and Mordecai T. Bartram were 
present and made remarks, and Professor Smith read a re- 
port which showed that the average attendance all through 
the year had been forty. 

—The Sophomore oratorical entertainment was held in 
the college hall on Sixth-day evening last. There were 
eight speakers, and their selections, all from the works of 
Charles Dickens, were delivered very effectively. 

—The joint meeting of the Eunomian and Somerville 
Literary Societies was held in the college parlors on Third- 
day evening, and an interesting programme was rendered. 

—Elizabeth Powell Bond visited Vassar College and 
points in the vicinity of New York during last week. 

—Intelligence was received on Second-day that the rel- 
atives of the late Edgar Allen Brown, of Mt. Pleasant, 
Ohio, had decided to follow his request and would give $5,- 
000 to the college library fund. Edgar Brown was a mem- 
ber of the present Senior Class and he died in Philadelphia 
in Tenth month last, after a long struggle with consump- 
tion. He was a minor at the time of his death, but made a 
request that a portion of his inheritance from his father’s 
estate be applied to the college library and that $100 each be 
given to the Delphic Literary Society and the Scientific So- 
ciety, of both of which he wasa member. The other heirs 
have followed his wishes in the matter. 

—Prof. Henry W. Rolfe, who for some years past has so 
acceptably filled the Latin Chair, now the Isaac H. Cloth- 
ier Professorship, has tendered his resignation as a teacher 
in the college. Professor Rolfe has long contemplated the 
step he has now taken as his ambitions run in another line. 
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His plans for the future are not definitely settled but he 
will probably take up his residence temporarily at his home 
in New Hampshire after having spent the summer in visit- 
ing, and in the course of a year or so he expects to go to 
Europe for more extended study. His resignation was very 
regretfully received by both authorities and students. 

8. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
WILLIAM BROSIUS. : 
Lines written after the last appearance of this dear Friend 
in public, ata circular meeting held at London Grove, Pa. 
THE shadows glanced athwart the room 
Of dancing leaves a-playing, 
While swept the light winds all in tune 
With nature’s gleeful Maying. 
A summer richness filled the air, 
Love ruled the hush around us, 
As soft the quiet meeting hour 
In tranquil sweetness bound us. 
God’s brooding love! how close it falls 
Enwrapping life’s strange powers, 
While we scarce conscious, breathe it still, 
As silent scent of flowers. 


With placid brow and reverent mien, 
Loved friends had gathered slowly, 
Each meek heart thirsting for the balm 

Of Shiloh’s fountains lowly, 
All filled the gallery’s far extent— 
The long, dark line of brothers 
Sate close as tho’ no separate thought 
Had wandered out to others. 
On silver’d head, or dark brown locks 
Alike the hat was pressing, 
While soft lines round each grave, firm mouth 
Spoke peace in calm possessing. 


At length there came an aged one, 
Mild, meek, and weakly bending 

Along the aisle, and up the steps, 
With faltering foot ascending. 

A glance of light lit up each brow, 
As each with silent greeting 

Guided the weak one, till he sate 
The head of all the meeting. 

My heart grew tremulous beneath 
A touch of holy splendor, 

Reading the Christ soul warm within 
Those manly hearts and tender. 

I felt the Great Love sweeping down, 
The promise closely reaching, 

“Lo! Iam with you,” Christ within 
Is more than outward teaching. 


A message sweet he bore, we heard 
Reverent the speaker hoary— 

We knew God’s loving minister 
Was nigh his meed of glory. 

Oh, rich and full adown the years 
Comes life’s great mission clearer, 
As pure lives walking close with God 

Make God and Christ grow nearer. 
The richest, grandest iufluence 
Comes with that hero-glory 
Of souls self taught, in-led, to know 
The spirit’s secret story. 
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IN THE MAY TIME. 
ALL the land in flowery squares 
Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind, 
Smelt of the coming summer, as one large cloud 
Drew downward ; but all else of heaven was pure 
Up to the sun, and May from verge to verge, 
And May with me from head to heal. 


The,steer forgot to graze, 
And, where the hedgerow cuts the pathway, stood, 
Leaning his horns into the neighbor’s field, 
And lowing to his fellows. From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves. 
The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy 
But shook his song together as he neared 
His happy home, the ground. To left and right, 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills ; 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm ; 
The redcap whistled ; and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as though he were the bird of day. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 


ALONE. 
WE enter life alone, alone, 
We die companionless ; 
And many pathways of her own 
The soul must walk alone, alone, 
In gloom of bitterness. 


O days when summer hath reprieved ! 
O yellow leaves astir 
With joy exultant! who would grieve 
While ’mong the sun-rays breezes weave 
Bright threads of gossamer ? 


‘How shall a grief be ever known?” 
“How ever darkness come ?” 
Glad voices mingle with our own; 
Yet soon, too soon, we walk alone, 
The light that sang grown dumb. 


But inward lights will flash a song, 

(Sing, heart, trill like a bird !) 
The thought of friends whose love is strong, 
A shining look remembered long, 

A last love-spoken word,— 


Till through the heart joy sends its thrill 
As if the day-star shone. 
Strong am I, friends, in your good will ; 
I walk dim paths and fear no ill, 
Alone, yet not alone! 


— William P. McKenzie, in Christian Register. 


THE dear God hears and pities all, 
He knoweth all our wants; 
And what we blindly ask of him 
His love withholds or grants. 
— Whittier. 


As in a cosmopolitan assembly a man seeks his 
own countrymen, so does the child of God naturally 
seek the other children of God wherever he goes.— 
Selected. 


Ir is a great thing to keep alive in us always the 
consciousness of the indwelling spirit of God and 
cherish it amid the varied duties and engagements of 
life. This will be living in Heaven while yet on this 
side of the grave.—New Dispensation. 
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FRIENDS (0.) IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


[The following letter we take from Friends’ Review, 
(Philadelphia), because it gives so many interesting details 
about the situation in North Carolina, among Friends and 
other people. The writer, we presume, is connected with 
the management of Guilford College, from which she ad- 
dresses her letter.—Eps.] 

Many Friends through the North do not understand 
the situation of Friends here. 

This Southern country is everywhere opening its 
doors to receive us, calling for us to teach and to 
preach, and in a hundred ways showing that if we 
were only ready ourselves we might do a great work 
for the advancement of truth, truth as held by our 
Society. There is a grand opportunity here,—more 
apparent, perhaps, because these views are not being 
developod as rapidly in these States by outside influ- 
ence as they are in the Northern and Western States. 
Again, there are not as many “ isms and schisms ” 
and mind-cures and faith-cures, etc., here as there are 
there. Weare a more conservative people. 

Hitherto Friends have not exerted the influence 
they might have done had circumstances been differ- 
ent. Before the war our anti-slavery principles and 
practices made us unpopular. Hundreds of our very 
best, strongest members went West to escape the in- 
fluence of slavery. During the war we were hated 
beth for our peace principles and our Union princi- 
ples. Immediately after the war emigration ran at 
high tide, and the meetings in many instances were 
literally left desolate. That many of those remaining 
were in very straightened circumstances must be ev- 
ident to all,—it could not be otherwise. The Friends 
of Baltimore and Philadelphia in particular nobly 
came to our rescue and instituted an excellent sys- 
tem of monthly meeting schools. These did incalcu- 
lable good to those growing up at that time ; many of 
them have since left the State, others are teachers, 
and others are settled in homes of their own. 

The work of these schools is clearly seen in soci- 
ety. But since the withdrawal of the Baltimore As- 
sociation from the field, the work here ceased, be- 
cause the Friends did not have the means to keep 
them up. The expectation of the Association had 
been that these would be kept up, and could it have 
been done the condition of Friends here would have 
been very different. Our Northern Friends do not 
understand why this has not been done, and impute 
shiftlessness and carelessness as the only explanation 
possible. This isa mistake. That there are Friends 

who might do better if they would Ido not deny, 
but they are a very small minority. The great ma- 
jority of our members are honest, industrious, hard- 
working people, who own small farms of more or less 
fertility, on which they raise enough to supply the 
actual needs of their families. They are contented 
and independent. If they have little it is their own, 
and they are not harassed by debt. How they can 
be thus situated and have nothing with which to de- 
fray school expenses for their children I know is a 
mystery to many. 

They raise enough to eat, sell cord-wood, eggs, 
chickens, butter, dried fruit, and occasionally some 
kind of meat to buy their clothing and pay their 


taxes, and very little money comes into their posses- 
sion. They simply cannot do more than they are do- 
ing, and still the young folks want “ some schooling.” 
The restlessness of this desire to learn has reached 
even into the mountain districts and the “ back woods 
of North Carolina.” “Let them go to the public 
schools.” They do; there is exactly where they go. 
These schools are not the public schools of the North 
and West—they are of short duration, three, four, and 
five months. The teachers are often inefficient, 
poorly qualified, and time is spent in “ going over” 
w at was gone over the previous year. The English 
in many of the country schools is very bad, with lit- 
ni opportunity for it to improve during this genera- 
ion. 

; With such an outlook for by far the greater por- 
tion of our members, what is the prospect for our 
Yearly Meeting? The young people grow up and 
there being nothing else to do, get married very 
young, and thus settle into integral parts of our meet- 
ings, thus precluding the possibility of farther mental 
development as they enter upon the grind for daily 
bread. The opportunity for the girls of this class is 
less even than for the boys. Parents seem to think 
if either can be sent to school the boy should go. 

More people come forward to assist boys than 
girls ; the last and greatest difficulty which confronts 
them is that they cannot earn enough to send them- 
selves to school. I have been told more than once by 
girls with tears in their eyes that they left home to 
work in order that they might go to school. “There 
is no use to try ; we cannot do it; there is no chance 
for us.” Girls cannot get more than four or at most 
five dollars a month for housework. Boys can earn 
eight or ten by farm-work. Girls receive $2.50 per 
week as type-setters ; boys $6, and other things in a 
like proportion. If the boys have little chance, the 
girls have none. 

A boy who is a carpenter can easily educate him- 
self—girls can’t do carpenter work in the South, and 
I guess they do not do it in the North. There are 
few occupations open to girls in these remote meet- 
ings, housework and teaching being virtually all. 

These children have in them the very best basis 
for an education,—Quaker parentage and ingrain 
Quaker principles. If educated they would become 
a power in the hands of the Lord, and the efficiency 
of our church would be multiplied many times. There 
is no possibility of this being done by the parents. If 
done at all, it must be done by Friends interested in 
the advancement of our principles on the earth. This 
much I say in regard to the condition of Friends in 
general. My second thought is with reference to 
Guilford College. 

I am aware that many Friends do not look with 
an eye of approbation upon the transformation of 
our boarding-school into a college, and will say that 
since the condition of Friends is such, merely aschool 
is all they need. More than they need, or at least, 
could use, if those of whom I have already written 
were all the Friends in North Carolina, or if Friends 
alone availed themselves of the advantages offered 
here. 

Hapyily for the college its patronage is drawn 
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largely from other sources. There are still two 
classes of Friends within our limits; the one very 
small, including, I should suppose, not more than a 
dozen families, who are both able and willing to give 
their children a college education ; the other larger, 
but still a minority, who are able to pay enough 
themselves to avail themselves of the fund which 
has existed for many years for this purpose. The 
yearly income from this fund is divided into appor- 
tionments of $10,$15, and $20 each. This leaves quite 
a sum, $50, $60, or $70 per term to be paid by the,re- 
cipient. The students often reduce this by service 
about the place or in the dining-room, but in no in- 
stance is the entire expense defrayed by the fund. 

Among both these classes a goodly number of 
young people are found who are both capable and de- 
sirous of completing a collegiate course, but are not 
able to incur heavy traveling and other expenses in- 
cident to a residence far from home. To these the 
extension of our course here is a boon, and is highly 
appreciated. The fact that more than half the pupils 
here are not members of our Society will show 
another and important source of patronage. 

For years our school has enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion among the educational institutions of this sec- 
tion for its thoroughness and the high moral etand- 
ard among its pupils, and many influential men have 
entrusted their sons to it. (Their daughters mostly 
go elsewhere for music and art.) Now, these are de- 
nominational colleges which bid for all. These are 
mostly well equipped. 

Shall our Society retire from the field and turn 
over our students nurtured here for two or three 
years to Baptist, Methodist, or Presbyterian colleges 
to take their degrees? Or shall we take a stand 
with the other churches and make ourselves felt in 
their circles? Young men already established in 
their churches will be likely to go to their own in 
the first place. It would seem so, but in point of 
fact many of them do come here and will remain 
here until they take their Bachelor’s degree. While 
for the girls who are willing to forego the music and 
art there is not such another opportunity afforded in 
the State. 

Can any one calculate the good this will do in 
spreading Friends’ principles among these classes? 
Pupils cannot come here and not be imbued with the 
truth and soundness of many of our doctrines. Wo- 
man’s ministry in many places is regarded through 
the State as a crime against decency, aud is scoffed at 
as though Christ had commanded her to keep silence 
in the churches. Here the students not only become 
accustomed to woman’s ministry, but enjoy it and 
will surely become advocates of the same. 

As to our own members having an opportunity,— 
there can be no greater need in any State. AsI said, 
we bave not been felt as we should have been, be- 
cause we were crowded back,—were poor and ig- 
norant. 

Our time seems to have come, and there is a de- 
mand for Quaker teachers, preachers, workers. Come 
over and help us is the cry from every quarter. In 
the temperance work the Quaker women are in de- 
mand, and it is glorious to see how the whole trend 
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of that grand organization, the W. C. T. U., is toward 
genuine Quakerism. The field is white, the laborers 
are here, if they were but helped into the way. 
There is certainly an open door before us in this part 
of the country among those not already settled in 
other churches. To keep abreast of the one line of 
this work Guilford College needs to be put right along 
side of the denominational colleges of the State by 
enlarging her endowment and building a Science hall. 

To meet the needs of our own members the ad- 
vantages here should be placed as nearly within the 
reach of all as they are of those Friends here in New 
Garden neighborhood. This may be done by build- 
ing cottages, one for boys and the same for girls, plac- 
ing them under competent matrons and allowing the 
young people to bring their provisions from home and 
board themselves. This is being tried to a limited 
extent and is working admirably. A fund subscribed 
at last Yearly Meeting to assist girls is being used to 
pay tuition of such as are unable to do this much, 
while they provide their own board. 

They enjoy all the advantages and privileges of 
regular boarders, command and receive the respect of 
both students and teachers. Only in this way is it 
possible for our members to avail themselves of the 
advantages offered here. Guilford College will be 
patronized,—her rooms will be full, but not with 
Friends’ children, and these must not, surely they 
must not be allowed to grow upin ignorance and thus 
fail to accomplish the good they might. 

—Mary Mendenhall Hobbs. 

Guilford College, N. C., Fourth month 7. 


THE USE OF SALT. 


THE importance of salt as an article of diet, according 
toa scientific writer, isoverrated. A continued use of 
large quantities of salt produces scurvy. The popu- 
lar belief that an appetite for salt is universal among 
the lower animals is without foundation in fact. 
Dogs, cats, and other carnivorous animals show no 
fondness for it, and the same is true of the fruit-eat- 
ing animals. Even herbivorous animals do not eat 
salt regularly with their food, but only at long inter- 
vals, which suggests the thought that perhaps they 
take it as a vermifuge. In certain parts of the world 
where salt is unknown antelopes abound in countless 
numbers, and in parts of Africa where salt is abund- 
ant the antelopes show no fondness for it. There are 
many instances in which flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle have been reared successfully without salt. 
In certain parts of Central Africa salt is more scarce 
than gold, and to say that a certain man eats salt is 
to say that he is very rich. Yet the people living 
there have existed for ages and have enjoyed the 
best of barbarous health without a taste of salt from 
infancy to old age. Salt is not in use in Siberia as a 
common constituent of food, and the same was true 
of the North American Indians previous to the dis- 
covery of the continent by Europeans, and for many 
years after, and is still true of the Pampas Indians of 
South America. 


“ Waar are we to 


o with eternal life, if we know 
not how to use best our brief life here?” 





